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Analysis of the Proficiency in Silent Reading of 
15,206 Sixth Grade Pupils in 648 Schools 
in Indiana 


By 
HENRY LESTER SMITH and MERRILL T. EATON, Indiana University 


INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this analysis is to measure accurately and re- 
liably the silent reading proficiency of sixth grade pupils. An exact 
knowledge of the ability of each pupil in each skill comprising what 
is called silent reading makes it possible for the teacher to organize 
her reading program so that each and every pupil may attain the 
highest possible level of achievement. Reliable measurement of the 
various skills comprising silent reading provides valid diagnostic in- 
formation which makes remedial training in silent reading develop- 
mental and efficient. Intelligent guidance in the selection of individual 
reading materials and in the enrichment of the reading program re- 
sults from accurate measurement of reading skills. 

Some children are ready to learn to read before they enter the 
first grade in school; reading readiness for others is long delayed. 
Children also differ widely in ability to learn. Differences in reading 
readiness and learning ability produce differences in reading profi- 
ciency at all ages and at all grade levels. As the result of these two 
factors alone, all the children in a particular grade cannot be expected 
to read with the same degree of efficiency, and the reading program 
of the teacher who does not have accurate information concerning the 
reading skills of each pupil will tend to be haphazard and inefficient. 

Proficiency in silent reading does not consist of a single skill 
or habit but is a pattern of many of them. A child may have a num- 
ber of efficient skills and habits, but if one of them is deficient then 
reading ability is reduced. Diagnostic measurement of factors in- 
volved in forming the pattern of reading proficiency provides the teacher 
with specific information concerning the degree of excellency of each 
skill and habit. 

The diagnostic measurement of reading proficiency of all the 
pupils of a particular grade in a school system provides the superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers with objective information 
for the organization of the curriculum to obtain the most efficient 
pupil development. Such data also enable a school to evaluate its 
reading program in relation to the reading proficiency of pupils in 
other schools in the city or county, the state or the nation. 

State-wide measurement of reading proficiency provides informa- 
tion for the evaluation of the state-recommended course of study and 
provides valid and reliable data for reorganization. The aims and 
objectives of the reading program are constantly shifting. Not many 
years ago the major emphasis of reading was directed toward the 
mechanics of oral reading; today silent reading predominates, with 
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the emphasis directed toward ability to comprehend accurately and 
rapidly. Building a reading program without accurate pupil measure- 
ment is comparable to building a house without a blueprint. 

There are yet many controversial questions connected with the 
teaching of reading in the elementary schools. Educators have not 
been in agreement on many points; for example, the amount of time 
given to formal reading instruction, the emphasis on informal reading, 
the proportion of time given to silent reading as compared with that 
given to oral reading, the methods of teaching reading skills and 
habits, and the nature of the remedial reading program. Regardless 
of differences of opinion concerning many aspects of the reading pro- 
gram, the aim of the teacher is to help each pupil to acquire the highest 
possible reading skills and habits. It is hoped that the data in this 
study will provide some information and stimulation to school people 
toward the development of a more efficient reading program in the 
schools. 

A pupil who does not acquire efficient reading skills and habits 
is handicapped educationally and vocationally, and is deprived of much 
of the pleasure that comes from reading widely. Efficient reading is 
a prerequisite for success, regardless of the subject a pupil studies 
in school. Much lack of interest and lack of success in school work 
are due to the pupil’s inability to read efficiently. This is equally 
true in the elementary school, the high school, and the college or 
university. 

An appreciable number of pupils who leave the schools, some 
when they reach the end of compulsory school attendance, some when 
they graduate from high school, and some when they graduate from 
college, have a reading proficiency so low that they are seriously 
handicapped in earning a livelihood. It is not particularly compliment- 
ary to the educational program of a state when the military forces and 
industry both have had to teach rather large numbers of individuals 
to read. 


TESTING PROCEDURES 


The measurement of the silent reading proficiency of sixth grade 
pupils, the results of which appear in this bulletin, is another of the 
series of studies which have been and are being conducted cooperatively 
by the State Department of Public Instruction; the superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers of the state; and Indiana Uni- 
versity. Similar cooperative studies already conducted include: 

1. A Survey of Abilities of High School Seniors in Twenty-One 
Counties in Indiana (Products of Indiana High Schools), State of Indi- 
ana, Department of Public Instruction, Research Bulletin No. 2 Testing, 
Indianapolis, 1942, 46 pp. 

2. A Survey of the Language Arts Achievement of Sixth Grade 
Children in 18 Counties and Six Cities in Indiana (Products of Indiana 
Elementary Schools), State of Indiana, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Research Bulletin No. 3 Testing, Indianapolis, 1942, 75 pp. 

3. An Analysis of Factors Related to the Language Arts Achieve- 
ment of Sixth Grade Pupils. State of Indiana, Department of Public 
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Instruction, Research Bulletin No. 8, Indianapolis, 1944, 82 pp. 


4. A Survey of the Achievement in Arithmetic of 11,348 Sixth 
Grade Pupils in 486 Schools in Indiana, Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. XX, No. 2, Bloomington, March, 
1944, 66 pp. 


5. A Survey of the Achievement in Social Studies of 10,220 Sixth 
Grade Pupils in 464 Schools in Indiana, Bulletin of the School of Ed- 
ucation, Indiana University, Vol. XX, No. 3, Bloomington, May, 1944, 
68 pp. 

6. Student Power Inventories of the Indiana High School War 
Program, State of Indiana, Department of Public Instruction, Research 
Bulletin No. 11, Indianapolis, 1944, 137 pp. 


7. An Experiment in Measurement on a County-Wide Basis— 
The Daviess County, Indiana, Testing Program, State of Indiana, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Research Bulletin No. 12, Indianapolis, 
1944, 32 pp. 


8. The Huntington County Testing Program—The Complete 
Measurement of All the Pupils in the Huntington County Schools, 
1944, typed. 

9. The Washington, Indiana, Testing Program—An Experiment 
in Educational Measurement in an Average-Sized City School System. 
In process of publication by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

10. An Analysis of the Proficiency in Silent Reading of 11,224 
High School Sophomores in 244 Schools in Indiana. To be published 
in January, 1946. 

Cooperative measurement projects now in progress or planned for 
the immediate future include: 

Measurement of the spelling achievement of all pupils in Indiana 
from the second grade through the senior year in high school. 

Measurement of the music and art achievement of a_ selected 
sampling of elementary and high school pupils. 

Measurement of the handwriting ability of a selected sampling of 
elementary school pupils. 

In addition to these more extensive projects in measurement, 
large numbers of cities, counties, and individual schools have worked 
cooperatively with the State Department and Indiana University in 
planning and executing testing programs. 

The procedure followed in planning the study of proficiency in 
silent reading of sixth grade pupils was similar to that followed in 
organizing previous state-wide measurement programs. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction appointed a state testing com- 
mittee* of representative school people which met with members 
of the State Department and representatives of Indiana University 
to plan the details of the survey. 

As the measuring instrument, the committee selected the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Elementary Test (Revised), Form 
BM. 


* See acknowledgment, page 3. 
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The duties and responsibilities of each group were outlined. The 
State Department was given the responsibility of informing city and 
county superintendents, elementary principals and supervisors, and 
sixth grade teachers of the measurement program and, although par- 
ticipation was on an optional basis, all elementary schools were to be 
encouraged to take part. Further, the State Department was to pre- 
sent the plan of the study at the regional meetings of city and county 
superintendents and principals, listing the aims and objectives and 
the possible educational outcomes of the testing. The State Depart- 
ment was also to provide any other facilities available in the department 
which would add to the success and enhance the value of the analysis. 

The superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers were 
given full responsibility for administering the tests, including the 
securing, giving, and scoring of the tests, and for reporting the results, 
including other desired information concerning the pupil, the school, 
and methods of teaching, on special forms to be sent to Indiana Uni- 
versity. By far the greater amount of the work was done by the 
participating school people, and therefore they deserve the greater 
amount of credit for the success of the analysis. 

Indiana University was given the responsibility of preparing 
detailed instructions for administering the tests and of giving training 
and help to those teachers who were not familiar with the adminis- 
tration of standardized tests. The University was to prepare a special 
form for the transmittal of scores and other information and to score 
the tests for all schools desiring machine scoring. Indiana University 
was to process and summarize the data, to send a copy of the summary 
to superintendents, supervisors, principals, and participating teachers, 
to organize and interpret the data in an understandable manner, and 
to prepare the complete results for publication. This bulletin is ample 
evidence that each cooperating group fully carried out its respective 
responsibilities. 

Participating schools are listed as township schools, city schools, 
and special schools. This latter group includes parochial, special, town, 
state laboratory, joint township, consolidated town and township, and 
joint town and township schools. Throughout this study these schools 
are referred to as special schools to distinguish them from city or 
township schools. 

The 15,206 sixth grade pupils included in this study should con- 
stitute an adequate sampling since they make up more than 25 per cent 
of the sixth grade enrollment in the state. Many of the schools par- 
ticipating in the study had more than one sixth grade teacher, and 
in some cases an alphabetical list of the pupils tested was received in 
which the particular school the pupil attended was not listed. There- 
fore, the exact number of teachers participating in the study is not 
known, but it probably exceeds 700. The pupils included in the study 
represent 213 city schools, 388 township schools, and 47 special schools, 
a total of 648 schools. 

The distribution of participating schools throughout the state is 
given in Figure 1. As shown in this figure, pupils from all areas of 
the state are included in the study. 
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FIG. 1. LOCATION OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


A sample copy of the form used for transmittal of scores is 
shown in Figure 2. An examination of the form shows the type and 
extent of the information secured. 

Data requested concerning each pupil included the usual informa- 
tion, such as the pupil’s name, sex, race, date of birth, and scores, and 
the name of the school, city or county, teacher, grade, and date of ex- 
amination. The record form also asked for length of the school term, 
number of rooms (elementary) in the building, number of grades in 
the room, number of minutes given each day and each week to the 
study of reading, and information as to whether reading was taught 
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INDIANA STATE TESTING PROGRAM 
6TH GRADE READING 
Grade 6B Grade 6A... Grade 6 (No Division)... Date of Examination... 
Teacher S 
Length of School Term in Months No. of Pupils in Claw 
No. of Elementary Clas Rooms in Na. of Grades in Room (6B & 6A=2).. 
Reading Taught in Relation wo Social Studies or Literature. Yes. 
Send one copy of thin record to Dr. Merrill Baton, lndiand Unimersity, Bloomington, Indiana, and beep one copy for your record 
: | 


FIG. 2. FORM USED FOR TRANSMITTAL OF SCORES 


as a separate subject or in connection with the social studies, or both. 

As soon as the participating schools had scored their tests and 
entered their data on the record forms, they mailed the forms to 
Indiana University for processing. The record sheets were carefully 
inspected, and any errors in the transmittal of equated scores to grade 
equivalents were corrected. If there were any questions concerning the 
data, a letter was addressed to the school in question, asking for the 
desired information. The data were then coded, the results punched 
on Hollerith cards, and the cards processed. Schools were referred 
to by code number and not by name. Each participating school has 
been informed of its code number and has received a summary of the 
results of the study throughout the state. 


ANALYSIS OF PROCEDURE 


Determination of grade equivalents.—The Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 
New Edition, Elementary Test (Revised), Form BM, was given to 15,206 
sixth grade pupils, enrolled in 648 elementary schools in Indiana. Tests 
were given during six months of the school year, some schools testing 
in one month and some in another. The date of testing was given on 
the transmittal form and the date school opened in the fall was ascer- 
tained from the superintendent of schools. The norm assigned to each 
score corresponded to the time of testing in relation to the date of open- 
ing of school. Since there is an established norm for standard scores, 
based on the number of months the pupil has been in the sixth grade, the 
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grade equivalents made by the pupils in schools tested in different 
months are not comparable. The extent to which each pupil tested 
above or below his test norm (deviation from the norm) is, however, 
comparable with all other pupil deviations from the norm, regardless 
of the month in which the tests were taken or the date when school 
opened in the fall. Therefore, proficiency is studied on the basis 
of the extent to which the pupil tested above or below his test norm. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Tests are in a 12-page booklet including 
six separate tests: 1, rate and comprehension; 2, directed reading; 
8, word meaning; 4, paragraph comprehension; 5, sentence meaning; 
and 6, location of information. Test 1 is divided into two tests, rate 
and comprehension, with a separate score for each part. Test 6 is 
also divided into 2 tests, alphabetizing and use of index, with a sep- 
arate score for each part. Raw scores are translated into standard 
scores that are comparable for the eight tests, and grade equivalents 
corresponding to the equated scores are given in the manual of direc- 
tions. The standard score and corresponding grade equivalent for 
the entire test are determined by computing the median standard score 
of the eight separate tests. 

Grade equivalents corresponding to testing dates are also given 
in the manual. The norm grade equivalent for a sixth grade pupil 
who has spent one month in the sixth grade is 6.1; three months, 6.3; 
eight months, 6.8; and so forth. 

In this study an arbitrary method has been devised for deter- 
mining the distribution of pupil scores in relation to the test norm. 
The method of determining the deviation of the pupil from the aver- 
age is shown in Table I. The test norm and the range in grade 
equivalents for average and degree of deviation below and above the 
average are given for each month in which pupils were tested. The 
use of norm grade equivalents based on the number of months the 
pupil has spent in the sixth grade and the evaluation of silent reading 
proficiency on the extent of pupil deviation from the norm make it 
possible to study the scores of 6A and 6B pupils together. 

A pupil who has been in the sixth grade for eight months when 
tested is considered average if he has a grade equivalent within four 
months of the norm (6.8 years), that is, if his grade equivalent falls 
within a range of 6.4 years to 7.2 years inclusively. The pupil is 
considered one year accelerated if his grade equivalent is from 7.3 years 
to 8.2 years inclusive, two years accelerated if it is from 8.3 years 
to 9.2 years inclusive, and three years or more accelerated if it is 
9.3 years or higher. He is considered one year retarded if his grade 
equivalent is from 5.4 years to 6.3 years inclusive, two years retarded 
if it is from 4.4 years to 5.3 years inclusive, and three years or more 
retarded if it is 4.3 years or lower. 

A pupil who has been in the sixth grade three months is considered 
average if he has a grade equivalent within four months of the norm 
(6.3 years), that is, if his grade equivalent is from 5.9 years to 6.7 
years inclusive. The pupil is considered one year accelerated if his 
grade equivalent is from 6.8 years to 7.7 years inclusive, two years 
accelerated if it is from 7.8 years to 8.7 years inclusive, and three 
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years or more accelerated if it is 8.8 years or higher. He is consid- 
ered one year retarded if his grade equivalent is from 4.9 years to 5.8 
years inclusive, two years retarded if it is from 3.9 years to 4.8 years in- 
clusive, and three years or more retarded if it is 3.8 years or lower. 
The norm grade equivalents, range of median standard scores, and 
range of corresponding grade equivalents for those considered aver- 
age, those considered one, two, or three years accelerated, or those 
considered one, two, or three years retarded are given in Table I. 

In analyzing the median silent reading achievement of a sixth 
grade group in the various phases of reading measured by the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, the average grade equivalent of the group on each 
test has been compared with the test norm. If the mean grade equiv- 
alent of the class is above the test norm, the degree of deviation is 
marked + (plus); if below, it is marked — (minus). The distribution 
of pupils for the median standard score has been studied in relation 
to the number of pupils making average scores and to those above 
or below the average. 

The average grade equivalent of a group is not always a good 
measure of the group because a few pupils testing exceptionally high 
or exceptionally low will change the average to such an extent that 
it is not representative of the group. However, when the average 
grade equivalent is considered in connection with the distribution of 
the pupils in the group, a fair and accurate evaluation of the group 
may be made. The distribution of pupils in relation to the median 
standard score has been computed for all tests combined, but not for 
the eight subtests separately. 


Making of master table-——Data concerning the mean scores made 
by each school on the total test and on the subtests were recorded on 
a master sheet. The data given for each school included the norm, 
number of pupils in the school, mean standard score, corresponding 
grade equivalent, deviation from the norm, and distribution of pupils 
around the norm on the total test performance, as well as the mean 
standard score, corresponding grade equivalent, and deviation from 
the norm on each subtest. These data were arranged in such a way 
that comparisons within a group might be made between total test 
performance of a school and performance on one of the subtests, or 
between that on any two of the eight subtests. Thus, group compari- 
sons could be made between the total test performance of the dif- 
ferent schools and between the subtest scores. 

The number of entries in the table (731) did not coincide with 
the actual number of schools (648) because in some cases schools 
sent in data for both 6A and 6B classes. These have been entered 
separately on the table, making two entries for the same school. In 
other cases, schools sent in several classes from different schools in 
one alphabetized list. Because there was no way of determining to 
which schools the pupils belonged, they have been entered as one group. 

Because of economies made necessary by the war emergency, 
the complete master table cannot be included here. However, a 
table containing a few of the more representative of the 731 school 
groups listed on the master table as well as some of the extreme 
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variants has been made up from the larger table. 

Table II contains data on 20 school groups from township, city, 
and special schools. As can be seen from this table, wide differences 
are evident in the test results from the various schools. Some scores 
are close to the average on each of the eight subtests as well as on the 
total test, while others vary greatly from one subtest to another and 
still others are consistently high or consistently low. 

The reading and interpreting of data in Table II may be shown 
by using the first school listed, 10201, as an example. The grade 
equivalent norm for the pupils tested in school 10201 is 6.5 years. There 
were 33 pupils tested and their median standard score (median score 
of the eight subtest standard scores) is 141, with a corresponding 
grade equivalent of 5.7 years which is .8 years below the norm for 
the group. Thus, the group as a whole is approximately one year 
below average in silent reading proficiency as measured by the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests. 

The distribution of these 33 pupils in relation to the test norm 
is interesting. Ten test average, that is, they are within .4 years 
above or below the test norm (6.5); 10 test one year below the norm 
(that is, their grade equivalents are from 5.1 years to 6.0 years 
inclusive); 10 are two years retarded (that is, their grade equivalents 
are from 4.1 years to 5.0 years); 1 pupil is two years accelerated 
(between 8.0 years and 8.9 years); and 2 pupils are three or more 
years accelerated (grade equivalents 9.0 years or higher). It would 
seem that the 10 pupils who test two years retarded should be in a 
grade lower than the sixth for efficiency of learning reading skills, 
or, if this is undesirable administratively or socially, then remedial 
work should be provided. These 10 pupils have the reading ability 
of the average fourth grade pupil. The 1 pupil testing two years 
above average and the 2 testing three or more years above should be 
in at least the next grade higher in reading, or else the teachers should 
provide a much enriched and more advanced reading program. 

The average standard score on Test 1 (rate) for the 33 pupils 
in school 10201 is 135, with a corresponding grade equivalent of 4.1 
which is 2.4 years below the test norm. In rate of reading the group 
is particularly poor, testing very little above that of the average fourth 
grade pupil. Although it is true that not all of these pupils are slow 
readers, the group as a whole needs careful and extensive training 
in speed of reading. If these pupils should continue to develop so 
slowly in rate of reading, two years retarded as sixth graders, what 
will their retardation be in rate of reading when they reach the senior 
year in high school? 

The average standard score in comprehension, Test 1, is 139, 
with a corresponding grade equivalent of 5.3 which is 1.2 years be- 
low the norm. The group is better in comprehension (1.2 years) than 
in rate, but comprehension is weak and remedial work is necessary or 
failures will be numerous in the subject-matter fields involving read- 
ing as the pupils advance in the grades. 

An investigation should be made of the inability of the 33 pupils 
in school 10201 to read as rapidly or comprehend as well as sixth 
grade pupils should. The data show that the pupils as a group are 
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weak in rate and comprehension, which undoubtedly is a major factor 
in their being below average on the total test. The provision of remedial 
work may solve the problem for this group, but it will not necessarily 
solve the reading problem for the school. Pupils below and above 
the sixth grade should be tested to determine their level of reading 
rate and comprehension. If these pupils also test low in rate and 
comprehension, and especially if the higher grades test still further 
from expectation, then the entire reading curriculum needs study. If, 
however, grades below and above the sixth test near average, then 
it is most likely that the difficulties lie within the group. Intelligence 
should be measured to determine whether the individuals of the group 
possess normal learning ability, whether their home environment is 
desirable, whether their former instruction in reading has been satis- 
factory, and whether the present sixth grade curriculum meets the 
standards. Other factors should also be studied after the individual 
school situation is known. A test score evaluates a skill, but the score 
does not explain why the pupils test high or low. 

In directed reading, Test 2, the 33 pupils of school 10201 have 
an average standard score of 143 with a corresponding grade equiv- 
alent of 6.0, which is .5 years below the norm. The ability to score 
high in directed reading is in large part determined by rate and 
comprehension in reading. The fact that this group scores below 
average in directed reading is further evidence that the reading pro- 
gram may be inadequate or that the group is not placed in the correct 
grade. It would also be advisable to examine the type of materials 
read, as there is a possibility that the materials may not be difficult 
enough to provide the necessary skills and habits demanded for ef- 
ficient reading of the type included in Test 2. 

In Test 3, word meaning, the 33 pupils in school 10201 have an 
average standard score of 140, with a corresponding grade equivalent 
of 5.8 years which is .7 years below the norm. A knowledge of word 
meaning, which includes both general and technical words, is highly 
important in both rate of reading and comprehension. When a pupil 
meets a word he does not recognize in reading, there is a tendency to 
spend considerable time attempting to get the meaning from the way 
it is used in the sentence. If the pupil meets many words of this type, 
his speed of reading is greatly reduced. In that a word represents a 
concept, comprehension will be reduced proportionally to the lack of 
word meaning. This group needs drill in the meaning of both general 
and technical words. The way in which the drill should be conducted 
depends upon a number of factors. It could be formal, using avail- 
able word lists such as Thorndike’s, Horn’s, and Pressey’s, or perhaps 
better still, making sure the meaning of all words met in reading in 
the various subject-matter fields are known. 

On Test 4, paragraph comprehension, the 33 pupils have an aver- 
age standard score of 137, with a corresponding grade equivalent of 
5.2 which is 1.3 years below the norm. The fact that this group is 
deficient in reading skills is vividly shown by the fact that they test 
below the average of fifth grade pupils in paragraph comprehension. 
These pupils definitely need training in locating the central topic of 
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a paragraph and in being able to recognize details essential to the 
meaning of the paragraph. 

The test results for the 33 pupils from school 10201 on Test 5, 
sentence meaning, are particularly revealing. The group has an aver- 
age standard score of 153 with a corresponding grade equivalent of 
7.2 years, which is .7 years above the norm. These results indicate 
that the pupils have had excessive training in sentence meaning to 
the detriment of the other reading skills. There is every reason to 
believe that, if a group of pupils can learn sentence meaning to the 
extent of testing almost a year higher than expected, they can with 
proper training learn the other reading skills equally well. 

The group tests below expectation (average) on both alphabetizing 
and use of index. They are .6 years below the norm on alphabetizing 
and 1.0 years below on using an index. This group is consistently 
below average on all of the reading skills tested with the exception 
of sentence meaning. The interpretation of the data for the school 
is based on the average performance of the group. It must be re- 
membered that 10 of the 33 pupils test average on the total test and 1 
pupil is two years above and 2 pupils three years above average. 
The 10 pupils testing two years below and the 10 testing one year 
below average cause the group average for the total test to be almost 
ene year below what it should be. 

While the explanation of the way to read the data in Table II 
is accurate, the interpretation of the results must be taken merely as an 
illustration of procedure and not as a final and complete analysis. 
One needs complete familiarity with the pupil, his environment, and 
the school before an adequate and reliable interpretation of test results 
may be made. The teacher and the supervisor are best prepared to 
interpret test results. The real problems of measurement are not the 
selection and administration of tests but the interpretation and _ util- 
ization of test results. 

School 16006 is an example of a group testing well below the 
norm on all subtests and on the total test. The norm for the 16 pupils 
in this school is 6.3. The group has a median standard score on the 
total test of 126, with a corresponding grade equivalent of 4.2 years 
which is 2.1 years below the norm. As measured by the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, this group is similar to the average fourth grade pupil 
in reading proficiency. There can be no question but that this group is 
weak in reading skills and habits. Whether they are hopelessly re- 
tarded or not depends upon the ability level of the pupils. If the group 
as a whole is of average ability, then something is sadly lacking in 
the reading program of the school. If, however, this is a low ability 
group, the school may be doing all, and perhaps more, than can be 
expected. 

As has been pointed out before, it is impossible to make an ade- 
quate interpretation of the results without more information concern- 
ing the pupil and the school. Without adequate interpretation, rec- 
ommendations for utilization of the data is difficult. It seems quite 
certain that these pupils do not belong in the sixth grade in reading. 
They read as a group at the fourth grade level and, if the state-rec- 
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ommended course of study for the sixth grade is followed, the materials 
are far above the ability of the group. Further evidence of this is 
shown by the distribution of pupils: 6 of the 16 pupils are three or 
more years below average, 6 are two years below, and 4 are one year 
below average. Six of the pupils have the reading proficiency of 
the average third grade pupil, 6 have the proficiency of the fourth 
grade pupil, and 4 have that of the fifth grade pupil. Not one of 
these 16 pupils measures as high in reading as the average sixth grade 
pupil. Considering the group as a whole, reading materials adapted 
to the fourth grade level are the maximum which these pupils can 
be expected to handle. 

Reading proficiency usually correlates highly with the other 
academic subjects, so it is likely that these pupils are also retarded 
in arithmetic, social studies, and the other content courses of the cur- 
riculum. Achievement in the other subject-matter areas should be meas- 
ured and, if achievement is low, pupils should be regraded and placed 
in groups where they have the opportunity to learn and succeed. A 
pupil surely receives little of educational value when placed in a group 
(grade) two years above the level at which he may reasonably be 
expected to succeed. 

An examination of the subtest scores for the 16 pupils from school 
16006 shows that on all the measured aspects of reading proficiency 
the group is woefully weak. On rate the group tests 3.4 years below 
the norm, lower than the average third grade pupil. To classify these 
pupils as sixth graders means that grade level represents something 
other than achievement. The group is 2.4 years below average in 
comprehension, 2.3 years below in directed reading, 1.8 years below 
in both word meaning and paragraph comprehension, and 2.9 years 
and 2.0 years below, respectively, in alphabetizing and use of index. 
In that these 16 pupils are at least two years out-of-grade, it may 
be assumed that most of the other pupils in school 16006 are out-of- 
grade. Therefore a complete survey of this school should be made, 
including ability and achievement of pupils, environment of pupils, 
buildings, equipment, supplies, teachers, curriculum, teaching methods, 
administration, and supervision, to determine what should be done 
to improve the reading proficiency of the pupils and perhaps the level 
of achievement in all the content subjects. 

The 19 pupils in school 03409 are interesting because they test 
so far above the test norm. These pupils have an average median 
total test standard score of 185, with a corresponding grade equivalent 
of 16.3 years which is 9.9 years above the test norm. Eighteen of the 
19 pupils are three or more years accelerated and the other pupil tests 
average. In rate of reading they are 5.9 years above the norm and 
in comprehension 2.3 years above. They test 3.5 years above average 
in directed reading and 4.8 years above in word meaning. In para- 
graph comprehension the average achievement of the group is 2.8 years 
above expectation and in sentence meaning 4.5 years above. In alpha- 
betizing and use of index they are 2.4 years and 3.6 years, respectively, 
above average. 


There is considerable weight of opinion among educators and some 
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evidence that it is as serious an educational blunder to retain pupils in 
a grade level far below their ability to accomplish as it is to promote 
pupils to higher grades than those in which they can be expected to 
succeed reasonably well. Therefore there is real need to study the 
situation in school 03409. As measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, these 19 sixth grade pupils have an average reading proficiency 
of at least college freshman level. Their subtest scores are all high, 
which shows no overemphasis or neglect of reading skills and habits 
in the training program. If these pupils do not deviate greatly in 
intelligence (ability to learn) from the average for sixth grade, then 
there are large numbers of sixth grade reading teachers, including a 
number of professors in teacher training institutions, who should visit 
this school and find out the methods and techniques used in teaching 
reading. 

If these pupils are equally accelerated in the other content sub- 
jects, they should be taught more advanced content than that of the 
sixth grade. From the strict content learning point of view they are 
out-of-grade to a greater degree than are the retarded pupils in school 
16006. If all the pupils in the school test as high according to their 
grade in reading as do the sixth grade pupils in that school, there is 
nothing to be alarmed about; rather, the superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, and teacher should feel proud and elated over the high 
reading proficiency of the pupils. However, it would seem to be sound 
educational practice to do additional testing both in reading and the 
other content subjects in order to determine levels of achievement of 
all the pupils in all the grades. A full interpretation and utilization 
of the results for the pupils in school 03409 cannot be made without 
further evidence concerning the pupils and the school. 

School 07716 is an example of a group which tests average on 
the total test. The 19 pupils in this school have an average standard 
score median for the total test of 147, with a corresponding grade 
equivalent of 6.4 which is the exact test norm for this group. Although 
the group as a whole tests average, there is a wide spread of reading 
proficiency within the group. One pupil tests three or more years 
below average, 3 test two years below, and 4 test one year below. Four 
pupils are average, 1 is one year above, 4 are two years above, and 2 
are three or more years above average on the total test. Reading 
ability in this group ranges from the third grade level to the ninth 
grade. Group teaching would be difficult, if not impossible, under 
such conditions. 

The spread of reading ability of the sixth grade pupils in school 
07716 indicates that neither retardation nor acceleration is practiced 
in this school. Indications are that pupils advance one grade each 
year regardless of their ability to learn or their level of achievement. 
Group teaching looks hopeless in this sixth grade group. What will 
be the range in achievement when these pupils reach the ninth grade, 
and how can a teacher organize group instruction? Surely some of 
these pupils should have been retained in a lower grade, where they 
could have the opportunity of succeeding, rather than be promoted 
to a group where they necessarily demand much of the teacher’s 
time and seriously impede the progress of those pupils who can learn 
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to read at the normal rate. The best readers in the group should 
be in a higher grade or, if this is not feasible, special provisions should 
be made for their instruction in reading. Reducing their learning to 
that of the slowest member of the group reduces their interest in 
learning to read and tends to develop undesirable habits of study and 
work. 

There is nothing of particular interest in the subtest scores of 
the pupils in school 07716. In rate, directed reading, paragraph com- 
prehension, alphabetizing, and use of index they test somewhat above 
the norm, while in comprehension, word meaning, and sentence mean- 
ing they test slightly below the norm. 

The wide spread of reading proficiency found in school 07716 is 
repeated over and over again in the schools listed in the master table. 
The high percentage of schools with a spread in reading proficiency of 
five years or more within the sixth grade is evidence that there is a 
growing practice of passing pupils from grade to grade on a time 
basis without consideration of achievement. Such practice, if long 
continued, will produce chaos in the schools. There can be only one 
sound basis for promoting a pupil to a next higher grade, and that 
is achievement. Extenuating circumstances, such as age, size, social 
maturity, health, etc., may occasionally provide a sound basis for pro- 
motion, but the attempt to provide organized instruction for an entire 
school so divided into grades is impossible with group teaching. The 
lack of any semblance of homogeneity of achievement among pupils 
from so many of the schools participating in the measurement of read- 
ing proficiency is alarming. 

The discussion of the data for the three schools, 16006, 03409, and 
07716, should not be considered as criticism, neither should the in- 
terpretation of the scores be regarded as complete. It has been thought 
advisable to explain methods of interpretation of the data and these 
three schools have been selected because the results are interesting. 
There are many other schools which the reader will find fully as interest- 
ing as those selected. 

The data in the master table are summarized by type of school, 
in Table III. The data in Table III include for each classification 
the number and per cent of schools and of pupils, the average devia- 
tion from the test norm and distribution of pupils on the total test, 
and the average deviation from the norm on each of the eight subtests. 
Much of the significance of the data in the master table is lost by 
summarization, as is often the case when large numbers of scores are 
averaged to arrive at a single group measure. Nevertheless, certain 
of the items in Table III deserve comment. Of the 731 groups tested, 
288, or 39 per cent, are city schools, including 8,313 pupils, or 55 per 
cent of the 15,206 pupils tested; 394, or 54 per cent, are township 
schools, including 5,799, or 38 per cent, of the pupils; and 49, or 7 
per cent, are special schools, including 1,094, or 7 per cent, of the pupils. 

The average score of all pupils on the total test is very close to 
the test norm. The special school pupils test .05 years above the norm, 
the township pupils .02 years below, and the city school pupils .05 
below the norm. The greatest difference is between the city schooi and 
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TABLE I11. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS AND SCHOOLS TESTED, DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL TEST SCORES, 
AVERAGE PUPIL DEVIATION FROM THE NORM, AND PER CENT OF SCHOOLS THAT WERE AVERAGE OR ABOVE OR 
BELOW AVERAGE ON THE TOTAL TEST AND ON EACH SUBTEST, GROUPED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Type of Schools Pupils 


‘ School Tested | Tested Total Test 
Ave. Distribution Per Cent of 
| Pupil Schools 
© © | Dev. 
oO 3 oO 
4 be -3 -2 -1 Ave. +1 |Below Ave. Above 
4 é Ave. Ave. 
City 288 39 8313 S55] -.05 393 1105 2090 1722 1399 772 832 53 10 38 
Township 394 «654 | 5799 438] -.02 | 271 828 1368 1243 935 549 605 58 5 37 
Special 49 7 | 1094 71 #.05 45 136 269 254 164 119 109 51 6 43 
Total 731 4100 {15206 100/ -.03 707 2069 3727 3219 2498 1440 1546 56 7 37 
Test 1 Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 
Rate Comprehension Directed Reading Word Meaning 
Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Ave. Schools Ave. Schools Ave. Schools Ave. Schools 
Pupil Pupil Pupil Pupil 
Dev. Dev. Dev. Dev. 
Below Ave. Above} Below Ave. Above Below Ave. Above Below Ave. Above 
Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. 
-.19 64 2 34 | -.35 68 3 28 | +.02 $1 6 43 | -.15 60 5 35 
-.€3 1 2 28 -.60 74 3 23 +.29 40 3 57 -.29 67 4 29 
-.07 59 2 39 | -.28 61 10 29 | +.33 39 8 53 | -.10 53 4 43 
36 67 2 Sl | -.44 71 4 26 | 4.15 45 4 51 | -.20 63 4 32 
Test 4 Test S Test 6 Test 6 
Paragraph Comprehension} Sentence Meaning Alphabetizing Use of Index 
Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Ave. Schools Ave. Schools Ave. Schools Ave. Schools 
Pupil Pupil Pupil Pupil 
Dev. Dev. Dev. Dev. 
Below Ave. Above Below Ave. Above Below Ave, Above Below Ave. Above 
ve. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. Ave. 
-.12 60 3 37] +.08 53 5 43 | +.23 41 2 57 | «.04 45 5 49 
-.14 61 2 37 -.09 S56 3 41 +.65 wo 2 67 +.09 4s 4 Sl 
-.23 2 4s SS 2 43 +.57 29 2 69 +.06 43 6 51 
-.14 60 2 38} 55 4 42 | +.42 2 63 | +.06 45 5 50 


the special school pupils, a difference of .10 years, The special school 
pupils test .07 years higher than the township school pupils and the 
township school pupils test .03 years higher than the city school pupils. 
In that the greatest difference between the average total test perform- 
ance of the three groups translated into grade quivalents is only 
about one month, no interpretative significance may be derived. 

The distribution of pupils on the total test in relation to the 
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test norm, however, is significant. Since the spread of pupils from 
the three types of schools is very similar, there seem to have been no 
marked differences in policy or practice in relation to retardation and 
acceleration in the various types of schools. The percentage of pupils 
averaging one, two, and three years below and one, two, and three 
years above average on the total test is approximately the same for 
each type of school. Of the 15,206 pupils, 707, or 5 per cent, are 
three or more years below average; 2,069, or 14 per cent, are two 
years below; 3,727, or 25 per cent, are one year below average; 3,219, 
or 21 per cent, test average; 2,498, or 16 per cent, test one year above; 
1,440, or 9 per cent, test two years above; and 1,546, or 10 per cent, 
test three or more years above average. These data closely approach 
a normal distribution and are further evidence that the grade level 
of a pupil is little indication of his achievement in reading. 

There are few, if any, experimental studies showing how wide a 
spread of achievement in a group in reading a teacher may efficiently 
instruct. To expect a teacher to instruct effectively a group of pupils 
whose reading proficiency ranges from below the third grade to above 
the ninth is expecting the impossible. It seems reasonable to assume 
that a spread of ability of three years within a group would tax a 
teacher to the utmost to provide acceptable instruction for all. Fur- 
ther, if a pupil is in the proper grade when he does not deviate more 
than one year above or below the average for that grade, then 9,444, 
or 62 per cent, of the pupils measured are properly sixth graders in 
reading. Of the total group, 2,776, or 19 per cent, should be at 
least one grade lower and probably would have greater chances of 
learning to read if they were two grades lower, and 2,986, or 19 per cent, 
should be at least one grade higher and probably would be better 
placed, be more stimulated, and learn faster if they were two grades 
higher. Thus of the 15,206 pupils, 5,762, or 38 per cent, are definitely 
out-of-grade in reading. This is an alarming and serious situation. 
There is considerable evidence that such large numbers of pupils are 
cut-of-grade in the Indiana schools, that instruction has become hap- 
hazard, and that, as a result, achievement of pupils is being seriously 
reduced. Along with some of the educational postwar planning of 
Indiana school people, some realistic study of grade placement of pupils 
would be encouraging. 

An examination of the subtest deviations from the norm for the 
three types of schools shows no wide differences. With the exception 
of one minor difference the deviations on the subtest scores are all in 
the same direction. All three types of schools are below the test 
norm in rate, comprehension, word meaning, and paragraph compre- 
hension. All three types of schools test above the norm in directed 
reading, sentence meaning (township school pupils are the exception, 
testing just below the norm), alphabetizing, and use of index. Dis- 
tribution of pupils and reading proficiency in the subtests follow much 
the same pattern in the three types of schools. 

The great similarity in reading proficiency between the pupils 
from the three types of schools on the total test and on the subtests 
is shown in Figure 3. The city and township school pupils test just 
below the norm and the special school pupils just above the norm, 
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but the difference between the three types of schools is quite small. 
Achievement drops far below the norm in rate and comprehension, 
with the township school pupils being the lowest. The township and 
special school pupils are well above the norm in directed reading, but 
the city school pupils barely exceed the norm. All types drop below 
the norm in word meaning and paragraph comprehension, and the 
township and special school pupils are just above the norm in sentence 
meaning, with the city pupils just below. The highest achievement on 
any of the subtests is in alphabetizing, all schools testing well above 
the norm, with the township school pupils highest and city pupils 


Median Test 1 Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 Test 5 Test 6 Test 
Rate Compre- Directed Word Paragraph Sentence Alpha- Use of 
hension Reading Meaning Compre- Meaning betizing Index 
hension 


FIG. 3. READING PROFICIENCY OF PUPILS IN CITY, TOWNSHIP, AND 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALL PUPILS ON THE 
TOTAL TEST AND ON EACH SUBTEST 


lowest. In use of index the pupils from each type of school test 
slightly above the norm. There is little difference between the pro- 
ficiency of the three groups. 

Although city school systems pride themselves on having better 
buildings, equipment, and school organization, higher teachers’ salaries, 
and longer school terms than the township schools, there is no evi- 
dence that such factors increase the reading proficiency of sixth grade 
pupils. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


The following eight sections are concerned with a study of the 
relationship between length of school year, school enrollment, number 
of elementary classrooms in building, number of grades in classroom, 
size of class, time given daily and weekly to reading, teaching of 
reading as a separate subject or combined with social studies, and 
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average tota! test reading proficiency of the participating schools. As 
was pointed out earlier, grade equivalents for the participating schools 
are not comparable because of differences in the date of testing in 
the various schools. Since the norm grade equivalent for the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests is based on the number of months a pupil has 
been in the grade, differences between the average grade equivalent of 
the school and the test norm are used rather than the actual grade 
equivalents. Grade equivalent deviations from the test norm grade 
equivalent are comparable regardless of month of testing or length 
of time the pupil had been in the grade. In studying relationships, 
tables similar to scattergrams have been constructed for each factor 
under consideration, using the percentage of schools testing on each 
grade level. Grade equivalents on which these percentages are based 
are: 3.9 to 3.0, 2.9 to 2.0, 1.9 to 1.0, and .9 to 0 years below the norm 
grade equivalent, and .1 to 1.0, 1.1 to 2.0, 2.1 to 3.0, 3.1 to 4.0, and 4.1 
years or more above the norm grade equivalent. For example, if 
schools with an 8-month school term test lower than those with a 
9-month term, there would be a higher percentage of 8-month schools 
testing low and a greater percentage of 9-month schools testing high. 
By using the scattergram method, trends in relationships may be read- 
ily seen. 


Length of school year.—The number of schools deviating certain 
degrees from the norm on the total test are given in Table IV, with 
the schools grouped according to type of school and length of school 
year. 

The number of months in the school year for the schools included 
in this study ranges from 8 months to 10 months. None of the three 
types of schools includes the full range of different length school 
terms. Only 3, or 1 per cent, of the city schools have a term as short 
as 8 months; 191, or 66.3 per cent, have a term of 9 months; 13, or 
4.5 per cent, a term of 944 months; 52, or 18.1 per cent, a term of 
9% months; and 29, or 10.1 per cent, a term of 10 months. 

Of the township schools, 343, or 87.1 per cent, have an 8-month 
term; 3 schools, or .8 per cent, a term of 8% months; and 48 schools, 
or 12.1 per cent, a term of 9 months. There are no township schools 
included with a term longer than 9 months. 

Of the special schools 27, or 55.1 per cent, have an 8-month term; 
1, or 2 per cent, an 8%-month term; and 21, or 42.9 per cent, a 9-month 
term. None of the special schools have a term longer than 9 months. 

When all schools are combined, 373, or 51 per cent, have a term 
of 8 months; 4, or .5 per cent, a term of 8% months; 260, or 35.6 per 
cent, a term of 9 months; 13, or 1.8 per cent, a term of 9% months; 
52, or 7.1 per cent, a term of 9% months; and 29, or 4 per cent, a 
term of 10 months. 

The number of schools falling in each degree of deviation from 
the norm shows no marked or significant differences in frequencies 
between schools of different length terms. This applies to all three 
types of schools: city, township, and special. The spread of deviations 
below and above the norm is wider for the 8-month schools than for 
the schools with longer terms. There is no uniform decrease in spread 
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of deviations as school terms increase in length, which indicates that 
the wider spread for the 8-month schools is due to factors other than 
the length of term. 

An examination of the data for all the schools shows that the 
wider spread of deviations in 8-month schools may be accredited to 
the large number of 8-month schools tested. This explanation seems 
sound because the smallest spread of deviations is found in the 8%- 
month schools. However, only 4, or .5 per cent of the 731 schools, 
fell in this group. The schools with 9-month terms have a spread in 
deviations almost as great as that of the schools with 8-month terms. 
The spread for 9%-month schools and that for 10-month schools are 
the same. The spread in deviations for the 9%4-month schools is slight- 
ly less than that for the 10- and 9%4-month schools, but is greater than 
that for the 8%-month schools. 

A careful analysis of the data in Table IV shows no definite 
evidence that the reading proficiency of sixth grade pupils varies di- 
rectly with the length of the school term. These data indicate that 
approximately the same content is taught, regardless of the length 
of the school term. Pupils in schools with the longer terms may learn 
in a more leisurely manner, but apparently they do not learn better. 

Number of elementary classrooms in building—The number of 
schools deviating certain degrees from the norm on the total test are 
given in Table V, with the schools grouped according to type of school 
and number of elementary classrooms in the building. 

The data in Table V do not show differences in reading proficiency 
which are consistent in relation to the number of elementary rooms 
in the building, as there is no uniform increase or decrease from the 
one-room school to the largest school studied. This holds true for city, 
township, and special schools, and for all schools combined. It would 
seem that the differences that do exist result from factors other than 
the number of elementary rooms in the building. 

The number of schools of different sizes included in the study 
is interesting. The percentages of schools with 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
or more elementary rooms are about the same: 11.4, 12.3, 14.6, 12.0, 12.9, 
10.6, and 11.4 per cent, respectively. However, only 5.8 per cent of 
the schools contain 5 elementary rooms, 5.2 per cent contain 7 rooms, 
and 3.6 per cent contain 9 rooms. 

It is interesting to note that 79 schools in the study, or 11.4 per 
cent, are one-room schools and exactly the same number contain 10 
or more elementary rooms. The greater educational facilities assumed 
for the multiple-room school and the consequent higher level of training 
are not in evidence in the data in Table V. It is generally agreed that 
a large number of factors operate together to form the pattern of 
reading proficiency, and it may very well be that the number of ele- 
mentary classrooms in the building is one of these factors. However, 
it is not a very important factor. 

School enrollment.—The number of schools deviating certain de- 
grees from the norm on the total test is given in Table VI, with the 
schools grouped according to type of school and enrollment. 

Although schools of different sizes vary in reading proficiency, 
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there is no evidence that schools with an enrollment above or below 
a certain number do better or poorer work than do either larger or 
smaller schools. Therefore the size of the school seems not to be a 
highly important factor in determining the reading proficiency of sixth 
grade pupils. Because of the fact that the majority of schools with 
an enrollment below 100 are township and special schools and only 
a few are city schools, direct comparison between the three types of 
schools is difficult. The deviations from the norm when the three 
types of schools are considered together show no conclusive evidence 
that reading proficiency fluctuates with the size of school. Of the 
schools in the study, 234, or 32 per cent, have an enrollment of fewer 
than 100 elementary pupils; 313 schools, or 43 per cent, have an enroll- 
ment of between 100 and 299; and 177 schools, or 25 per cent, have an 
enrollment of 300 or more. 

It is probable that the methods used in determining the relation- 
ship between size of school and pupil achievement are not fine enough 
to discover actual differences and trends. In planning a school unit 
the three major factors that have always been considered are (1) pupil 
cost, (2) ease of administration, and (3) pupil achievement. The 
data in this study indicate that pupil achievement is little affected 
by size of school. 

Size of class.—The number of schools deviating certain degrees 
from the norm on the total test is given in Table VII, with the schools 
grouped according to size of sixth grade class. 

Enrollment in sixth grade reading varies from 1 pupil each in 
12 schools to more than 51 in 21 schools. Considerably more than 
half, 69 per cent, of the pupils are enrolled in classes varying in size 
from 6 to 30 pupils; 18 per cent are in classes ranging in size from 
51 to 51 or more pupils; and 13 per cent are in classes consisting of 
from 1 to 5 pupils. These data present no conclusive evidence that 
reading proficiency fluctuates with size of class. Conclusions based 
on data such as these are, however, far from valid because learning 
conditions, methods of teaching, time allowed, and many other factors 
vary with the size of class. If all factors were constant, or relatively 
so, except the size of class, then these data should be valid evidence 
that size of class is not a factor in modifying reading efficiency. As 
these data are treated, they should be accepted only as indicating that 
size of class does not greatly affect the reading proficiency of sixth 
grade pupils. The relation between size of class and degree of achieve- 
ment in reading and in other subject-matter areas deserves careful 
exhaustive study. The one definite conclusion which may be drawn 
from the data is that there is no uniformity in size of sixth grade 
reading classes. 

Number of grades in classroom.—The number of schools deviating 
certain degrees from the norm on the total test are given in Table 
VIII, with schools grouped according to type of school and number 
of grades in the room. 

In the city schools, 41 per cent of the sixth grade classes are in a 
separate room and 52 per cent are in a room with only one other class; 
thus a total of 93 per cent of the city schools have a separate sixth 
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grade room or one combined with only one other class. In the town- 
ship schools 13 per cent of the classes are in one-room schools having 
all 8 grades, 1 per cent are in rooms with 7 grades, 1 per cent in 
rooms with 6 grades, 15 per cent in rooms with 4 grades, 13 per cent 
in rooms with 3 grades, 39 per cent in rooms with 2 grades, and only 
18 per cent in separate sixth grade rooms. None of the township 
sixth grade classes are in rooms in which there are 5 grades. 

In the special schools 11 per cent of the classes are in one-room 
schools including all 8 grades, 13 per cent in rooms with 4 grades, 11 
per cent in rooms with 3 grades, 26 per cent in rooms with 2 grades, 
and 39 per cent in a separate room, There are no sixth grade classes 
from the special schools in rooms with 4, 5, or 6 grades. 

Wide differences in number of grades in the same room make 
comparisons between city, township, and special schools undesirable. 
When the three types of schools are grouped according to the num- 
ber of grades in the room, it is found that a larger proportion of 
schools with 6 to 8 grades in the same room test below the norm 
than of schools which have only 1 to 4 grades in the same room. 
The number of schools in this study which have 6 to 8 grades in the 
same room is probably sufficient to provide reasonably conclusive evi- 
dence that reading proficiency is reduced by having so many grades 
in the same room. Most of the sixth grade classes, 91 per cent, are 
in rooms having 1 to 4 grades. 

An analysis of the data for these schools presents no evidence 
that reading proficiency is decreased by having as many as 4 
different grades in the same room. There is some evidence that in- 
creasing the number of different grades in a room up to 4 tends 
to increase reading proficiency. 

Time given daily to reading—The number of schools deviating 
certain degrees from the norm on the total test are given in Table 
IX, with the schools grouped according to type of school and number 
of minutes of class time given daily to the study of reading. 

The data in Table IX show no evidence that reading proficiency 
varies according to the amount of class time given daily to reading. 
The data for the total group of schools show that 112 schools, or 16.4 
per cent, study reading from 10 to 24 minutes daily; 388 schools, or 56.6 
per cent, from 25 to 49 minutes daily; 175 schools, or 25.6 per cent, from 
50 to 74 minutes daily; and 10 schools, or 1.3 per cent, from 75 to 99 
minutes daily. According to these data there is no indication that 
schools with longer daily recitation periods test consistently higher 
than those with shorter class periods. 

The wide differences among schools in amount of time given 
daily to sixth grade reading indicate uncertainty among school people 
as to how long the recitation should be. The results of this study 
concerning the effect of daily recitation time upon reading proficiency 
cannot be taken as final because it is likely that many of the longer 
recitation periods include both study and recitation, while the shorter 
periods have additional study time provided. It is also quite possible 
that a number of the schools encourage their pupils to study at home. 
If all factors except time had been constant, then the results of this 
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study would have shown that longer class periods did not increase 
reading proficiency. As it is, further investigation of the relation be- 
tween achievement and length of recitation period deserves careful, 
controlled study. 


Time given weekly to reading.—The number of schools deviating 
certain degrees from the norm on the total test are given in Table X, 
with the schools grouped according to type of school and number of 
minutes of class time given weekly to reading. 

It was thought advisable to study the average reading proficiency 
of the different schools in relation to the class time given weekly as 
well as daily because of the number of schools operating a rotating 
program in which the reading class did not meet daily. The data in 
Table X, however, show no marked trends in deviation from the norm 
in reading proficiency in relation to time given to the subject weekly. 

It seems that the most significant aspect of these data is the 
wide difference in time given weekly to reading. The problem of class 
time surely deserves study on the part of school people. Of the total 
number of classes included in Table X, 115, or 16.6 per cent, have 
weekly class periods ranging from 15 to 114 minutes; 346 classes, or 
49.9 per cent, ranging from 115 to 214 minutes; 212 classes, or 30.6 
per cent, ranging from 215 to 314 minutes; 11 classes, or 1.5 per cent, 
ranging from 315 to 414 minutes; and 7 classes, or 1.00 per cent, rang- 
ing from 415 to 495 minutes. Just how much of the time given to 
reading is devoted to recitation, to study, and to other learning ac- 
tivities is not known. 


Teaching of reading as a separate subject or combined with social 
studies—The number of schools deviating certain degrees from the 
norm on the total test is given in Table XI, with the schools grouped 
according to type of school and to whether reading is taught as a 
separate subject, taught in connection with the social studies, or taught 
both as a separate subject and combined with the social studies. Three 
of the questions asked teachers were: (1) Is reading taught as a sep- 
arate subject? (2) Is reading taught only in connection with the social 
studies? (3) Is reading taught both as a separate subject and in 
connection with the social studies? Many of the teachers answered 
yes to all three of these questions. Therefore there is some doubt 
concerning the validity of the conclusions which may be drawn from 
the data in Table XI. 

Interpreting the data as they appear in Table XI, in city schools 
41.0 per cent of the classes are taught reading as a separate subject, 
22.2 per cent are taught it in connection with social studies, and 36.9 
per cent are taught it both as a separate subject and combined with 
social studies. In the township schools 47.1 per cent of the classes 
are taught reading as a separate subject, 15.0 per cent in connection 
with the social studies, and 38.0 per cent as a separate subject as 
well as in connection with the social studies. In the special schools 
reading is taught as a separate subject in 50.0 per cent of the classes, 
is combined with social studies in 18.2 per cent, and is taught both 
as a separate subject and combined with social studies in 31.8 per cent. 
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When all schools are considered, 44.5 per cent of the classes are 
taught reading as a separate subject, 18.3 per cent are taught it com- 
bined with social studies, and 37.2 per cent are taught reading both 
as a separate subject and combined with social studies. A study of 
the number of schools testing above and below the test norm shows 
that there are no marked differences in reading proficiency in relation 
to the methods of teaching. The data are relatively clear, however, that 
the schools teaching reading as a separate subject as well as combined 
with the social studies do not test higher than those teaching reading 
in only one of these two ways. 


SUMMARY 


The Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Elementary Test 
(Revised), Form BM, were given to 15,206 sixth grade pupils enrolled 
in 648 elementary schools well distributed over the state of Indiana. 
Testing was conducted during six months of the school year, and there- 
fore scores from the various schools were not truly comparable. How- 
ever, an established norm is available for each standard score, both 
on the total test and on subtests, based on the number of months 
the pupil has been in the grade. Thus the extent to which a pupil 
tests above or below the test norm for one who has been in the grade 
for the same number of months as he has (deviation from the norm) 
is comparable to other pupil deviations from the norm regardless 
of the month in which the pupil took the tests. Therefore, reading 
proficiency in this study is evaluated on the basis of the extent to 
which the pupil tests above or below his test norm. Proficiency of 
groups is studied in relation to the average grade equivalent deviation 
of the group from the total and subtest norms and to the distribution 
of pupils within the group around the test norm. 

Some of the more important findings of the testing are: 

1. There were great individual differences in reading proficiency. 
In most of the groups there was a difference of four or more years 
between the pupil testing highest and the one testing lowest, and 
as much as seven years was not uncommon, on both the total test 
and the subtests. The wide differences in reading proficiency within 
groups would, it seems, make group instruction difficult if not im- 
possible. 

2. There were wide differences in average achievement between 
groups. These differences, ranging as high as 12 years or more be- 
tween average median total grade equivalents, were so great that 
studies should be made to determine the reasons back of them. 

3. The data indicate that proficiency in reading is considered very 
lightly, if at all, in promoting a pupil from one grade to another. 

4. The results of this study are additional evidence that, on the 
whole, reading proficiency of pupils in Indiana schools is below ex- 
pectation regardless of the age or grade tested. 

5. There are no significant differences in the reading proficiency 
of pupils from the three different types of schools—city, township, 
and special. 
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6. Of the 15,206 pupils tested, 707, or 5 per cent, are three or 
more years below average; 2,069, or 14 per cent, are two years below; 
3,727, or 25 per cent, are one year below; 3,219, or 21 per cent, test 
average; 2,498, or 16 per cent, test one year above; 1,440, or 9 per 
cent, test two years above; and 1,545, or 10 per cent, test three years 
or more above average. 

7. The test data closely approach a normal distribution and are 
further evidence that the grade level of a pupil is little indication 
of his achievement in reading. 

8. Assuming that instruction in reading may be effective for 
groups in which reading proficiency varies as much as three years, 
9,444, or 62 per cent, of the pupils measured are properly sixth graders 
in reading. Of the total group, 2,776, or 19 per cent, should be in 
a lower grade, and 2,986, or 19 per cent should be in a higher grade. 
Of the 15,206 pupils, 5,762, or 38 per cent, are definitely out of grade 
in reading. 

9. Test results show no definite evidence that the reading pro- 
ficiency of sixth grade pupils varies directly with the length of the 
school term. 

10. There seems to be no relationship between reading proficiency 
and the number of elementary rooms in the building. 

11. The enrollment of the school seems not to be an important 
factor in determining the reading proficiency of sixth grade pupils. 

12. There is no conclusive evidence that reading proficiency 
fluctuates with size of class. 

13. There is no evidence that reading proficiency is decreased 
by having as many as four different grades in the same room. 

14. Test results show no evidence that reading proficiency varies 
according to the time given daily and weekly to reading. 

15. There are no marked differences in reading proficiency in rela- 
tion to the methods of teaching. The data are relatively clear, how- 
ever, that the schools teaching reading as a separate subject as well as 
combined with the social studies do not test higher than those teach- 
ing reading in only one of these two ways. 
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